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“We hold these truths to be self-evident: that all men arecreated equal, and endowed by their Creator with certain 
jna ienable rights; that among these are life, liberty, and the pursuitof happiness.” —Declaration Independence. 
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We have been so much pressed, as to time, 
since the publication of our last number of the 
Genius, that our patrons are respectfully in- 


&c. Besides this, an evening free school, for 
teaching them to read, is in operation every 
week day evening; and we are about establish. 


| ing one or two more. We are also getting up 


treated to pardon the introduction of more bor- \ a library tor circulation among those who can 
rowed subject than original. ‘The following is || read, and we are about establishing a reading 


esteemed so worthy of a transfer from the 
“New York Evangelist,’ that we deem no 
apology necessary. 

LETTER FROM THEODORE D. WELD. 


mission to publish the following extracts froma 
letter recently written : 


Lane Seminary, March 18, 1834. 

“ Dear Brother—You have seen by the Evan- 
gelist and Emancipator what we have done on 
the subject of slavery. ‘The preamble and con- 
stitution of our anti-slavery society will be pub- 
lished this week: I will send you one. The 
Lord has done great things for us here. Eight 
months ago there was not a single immediate 
abolitionist in this seminary. Many students 
were from slave states, and some of them the 
most influential and intelligent in the institu- 
tion. A large colonization society existed, and 
abolitionism was regarded as the climax of ab- 
surdity, fanaticism and blood. 

“The first change was brought about in some 
of the first minds in the seminary, and espe- 
cially in an individual of great sway among the 
students, who was from Alabama; born, bred, 
and educated in the midst of slavery; his father 
an owner of slaves, and himself heir to a slave 
inheritance, After some weeks of inquiry and 
struggling with conscience, his noble soul broke 
loose from its shackles. He is now President 
of our anti-slavery society. 


“Many of the students had taken right ground | 


—deliberately and firmly—before the debate 
commenced; but a majority were still opposed. 
The result youknow. Five or six of the deter- 
mined colonizationists refused to attend the de- 
bate. Some five or six more were absent from 
the institution. Every student in both depart- 
ments, from slave states, has come out and 
taken right ground, with the exception of one— 
and he was absent from the institution until the 
debate was nearly completed, and refused to at- 
tend during the remainder of the debate. 

“But I must tell you something more. We 


believe that faith without worke is dead. We 


have formed a large and efficient organization 
for elevating the colored people in Cincinnati— 
have established a Lyceum among them, and 
lecture three or four evenings a vm on gram- 
mar, geography, arithmetic, natural philosophy 








|| room. In addition to this, two of our students, 


one theological and one literary, have felt so 
deeply their degradation, and have been so af- 
fected by the intense desire to acquire know- 


| ledge which they exhibit, that they have taken 

: ja ; a dismission from the institution, and commenced 
We are obliged to Mr. Lewis Tappan for per- |) 4 c-hool among the blacks in the city. They 
| expect to teach a year, and then take up their 
'course in the seminary again, when others no 
| doubt will be ready to take their places. The 


| first went down and opened a school, and it 


was filled the first day, and that mainly with 
adults, and those nearly grown. For a num- 
ber of days he rejected from ten to twenty 
daily, because he could not teach them. This 
induced the other dear brother to leave his stu- 
dies and join him. Both are now incessantly 
occupied. 

“ Besides these two day schools, and the even- 
ing schools, and the Lyceum lectures, we have 
three large Sabbath schools and Bible classes 
among the colored people. By sections in rota- 
tion, and teaching the a reading schools 
in the same way, we can perform an Immense 
amount of labor among them, without interfe- 
rence with our other studies. 

In visiting among the blacks, and mingling 
with them, we have all felt the great importance 
of another species of instrumentality in raisin 
them—which was not within our reach. i 
meam a SELECT FEMALE scucot. We knew of 
no female except Miss Crandall, who had reso. 
lution and self-denial enough to engage in the 
enterprize. But the Lord has ptovided. Miss 
Lathrop, daughter of the late Mr. Charles La. 
throp, of Norwich, Ct., and sister of the late 
Mrs. Winslow and the present Mrs. Hutchins, 
missionaries at Ceylon, and also of Mrs Wm A, 
Hallock, of your city—has had her heart moved 


by the Lord to enter upon the work. She hase 


been teaching in a seminary near Cincinnati 
for a fw months, but will relinquish that, and 
commence teaching the colored school in the 
city about the tenth of May next. She is ad- 
mirably qualified in head and heart for the em- 
ployment. We have hired a suitable building 
for the two male day schools for $140. 

We can probably hire one for the female 
school, for $70 or 80. Each school greatly needs 
fixtures and appendages, such as the Globe M 
and other simple apparatus. The students in 
this seminary have already subscribed nearly 
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500 dollars since January for foreign Missions, 
‘Temperance, &c. and as we are Manual Labor 
Students, we have no means of aiding any ob- 
ject to much extent, the present year. We shall 

owever be able, I hope, to sustain our two 
brethren who have given themselves to the 
work, with what they will receive from the co- 
lored people. Many of the people in Cincinnati 
call us fanatics, say the blacks can never be 
raised here, &c. And some of the most influen- 
tial are striving to dissuade Miss Lathrop from 
engaging in an effort to raise them. The co- 
lored people themselves will do all in their power 
to support the schools by contributing monthly, 
but that will not be a great deal. 


Of the almost 3000 blacks in C. more than 
three-fourths of the adults are emancipated 
slaves, who worked out their own freedom. 
Many are now paying for themselves under 
large securities. Besides these, multitudes are 
toiling to purchase their friends, who are now 
in slavery. 


I visited this week about thirty families, and 
found that some members of more than half of 
these families, were still in bondage, and the 
father, mother, and children, were struggling to 
lay up money enough to purchase their freedom. 
I found one man who had just finished paying 
for his wife and five children. Another man 
and wife who bought themselves, some years 
ago, and have been working night and day to 
purchase their children ; they had just redeem- 
ed the last! and had paid for themselves and 


had recently paid the last instalment of the 
purchase money of her husband. She had pur- 
chased him by taking in washing, and working 
late at night, after going out and performing as 
help at hard work. But I cannot tell half, and 
must stop. After spending three or four hours 
in visitingand getting facts, I was forced to stop 
from sheer heart-ache and agony. 

In a single word these poor brethren and sis- 
ters MUST BE HELPED. Brother T ., do say some- 
ting about them to our dear sisters in your city. 
[ think this moment of Mrs. . Wont she 
take it in hand! If the ladies of New York 
can raise $150 for purchasing books and fix- 
tures for Miss Lathrop’s school and for support- 
ing nER, I think we shall be able to make out 
the rest. And if these schools can be kept up 
the first year, they will be able to support them- 
selves afterwards. 

Three reasons to show that the free blacks of 

. have peculiar claims upon the benevolence of 

e community. Ist. It is of immense import- 
ance that the public should see what blacks can 
do. The blacks here, having mostly ematficipa- 
ted themselves by their own efforts, are their 
own letters of introduction on the score of ener- 
gy, decision, perseverance, and high attempt— 
an excellent material to work upon. 2d. They 
have now BETTER opportunities for instruction 
than any other in the union, but these opportu- 
nities will not benefit them half as much as 
they might if they were aided a little at first in 





locality in the Union to act upon slavery by a 
spectacle of free black cultivation. 
T. D WELD. 


We observe by the public papers, that efforts 
are in operation to revive and perpetuate the 


‘Colonization Society, and to strengthen its mea- 


sures by auziliary societies throughout our 
land. 

If real good can be affected, on well defined 
principles, we cordially wish success to the en- 
terprize. But in reference to the general me. 
lioration of the condition of the slave, we are 
confident that nothing can be done on the prin- 
ciples hitherto adopted, and now proved to have 
been acted on by the advocates of colonization. 
It is in vain to attempt imposing on the public 
schemes, which, how plausible soever, have had, 
and must continue to have, the effect of riveting 
upon the defenceless and oppressed slave, the 
fetters which abolitionists are urgent to have 
broken; and of retaining in degradation the 
free colored population of these United States. 

We hope that the eminent individuals who 
shall address the public on the contemplated oc- 
casion, may candidly and undisguisedly state 
“the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth;” and we pledge ourselves to give them 
every encouragement through the medium 
of “The Genius,” which a righteous cause 
merits, and can receive by any agency of ours. 
We shall, notwithstanding, guard with impar- 
tial jealousy against encroachments on the in- 
alienable rights of either the abolitionist, or his 
adopted brother, whose immediate emancipation 
from irresponsible tyranny, into responsibility to 
the equal laws of our country, we shall fearlessly 
insist upon and never compromit. We are con- 
fident that the best interests of the slave holder 
himself are as vitally cherished by us as those 
of the man whom he holds in involuntary servi- 
tude, and we do not despair of carrying con- 
viction to the mind of every southern gentle- 
man of dispassionate reflection, that the mea- 
sures so uniformly recommended by anti-slavery 
societies are best calculated to insure to the 
slave holder as well as to the colored man, the 
perpetuity of “life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness.” 


DOCTRINE OF EXPEDIENCY. 
We have read, with no common degree of 
interest, the animadversions of the amiable and 
talented editor of the “ Emancipator,” (April 








pecuniary matters. 3. Cincinnuti is the best | 


8th, 1834,) on a paragraph from the “Portland 
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Christian Mirror,” which charges William | 
Goodell with some insinuations to the prejudice 
of Drs. Mechlin and Todson—and with excus- 
ing himself from giving satisfactory details. 

In the editor’s reply, he takes occasion, while 
fully exculpating himself from the charge in 
the Mirror, to discuss with accuracy and dis- 
crimination, the question of expediency, and in 
his usual happy and conciliatory manner, but 
with keen effect, to show wherein this doctrine 
is admissible. He draws the line of irrecon- 
cileable demarcation between the sophism “that 
virtue is founded in utility,—that it is only 
obligatory because it is advantageous,—that its 
nature depends upon its tendencies,—that duty, 
in relation to a proposed action, is to be ascer- 
tained by an estimate of the supposed conse- 
quences,” which sophism he opposes by main- 
taining “that virtue is not founded in utility— 
that it is worthy and obligatory on its own ac- 
count—that it is fixed and unalterable in its own 
nature, and does not change with fluctuating 
circumstances. That duty is duty, not because 
it will produce beneficial effects, but because it 
is right in itself, and because the God of right- 
eousness accordingly commands it.” 


He leaves the mind without excuse as to as- 
certaining what is duty, by referring to the tes- 
timony of conscience and the scriptures, which 
admits.of no casuistry whatever, but impera- 
tively enjoins compliance now. The arguments 
drawn from considerations of expediency are 
justly condemned, and he demonstrates that 
obedience to the dictates of supreme justice and 
mercy is not to be deferred a moment, in view 
of probable consequences, which must eventually 
conduce to the happiness of every one who with- 
out conferring with his fears and apprehensions, 
simply does whatsoever is commanded him by 
God’s law, in foro conscientie. 


By the case of Saul, whom Samuel reproved 
for rebellion against Jehovah, he demonstrates 
that there is no safe criterion of duty to be ob- 
tained from mere human reasonings, which, in 
the very nature of things, must be influenced by 
the variety of states of mind among men, and 
the force of their affections respectively. And 
his arguments conclusively prove that circum- 
stances are but opportunities for the performance 
of plain duties, and cannot be the foundation of 
them, 

On the momentous subject of slavery, he plants 
against the advocates of expediency, the short 





NOT STEAL,” and exposes in its proper light, the 
futility of all selfish evasion and subterfuge. 

We have not room to go further in detail 
touching this subject, but cannot close without 
earnestly recommending to our readers, the 
study of the original essay of William Goodell, 
and we mistake their judgment and philanthro- 
py, if they do not concur in the conclusion, that 
“the duty of inculcating right sentiments, and 
condemning sinful practices, and of doing it 
Now, can never be a question of expediency. 
The distinction is clear, simple, obvious and im- 
portant.” 


THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS. 


The subject of the inhuman oppression of the 
six millions of slaves in this boasted “land of 
the free,” has not lost its interest in that society. 
From what we learn by their general Epistles, 
mutually, in Yearly Meeting capacity, Friends 
do still deeply sympathize with their suffering 
fellow men, and as is their characteristic prac- 
tice, are waiting for Divine direction in the 
prosecution of their duties toward these objects 
of commisseration cnd beneficence. 

They see, with heartfelt gratitude, that the 
great Shepherd of the human family is qualify- 
ing his faithful servants among various denomi- 
nations of Christians, for labor—successful la- 
bor—in the great and godlike cause of righteous- 
ness and mercy; and they stand disposed to 
embrace “a 1ight opening,” for action on their 
own part, which will be performed with their 
habitual devotedness, sincerity, fearlessness, and 
efficiency. 

Many of the individual members of the so- 
ciety of Friends are coéperating with their fel- 
low citizens, in every laudable and morally 
practical way, for the immediate emancipation 
and melioration of the condition of the African 
race; and we rejoice in the reasonable antici- 
pation that by their next annual meetings, some- 
thing definite will be united on as their obvious 
duty, and entertain no doubts as to the conse- 
quences, when once this duty shall be pointed 
out. 





R. W. Cusuman on the allowability of Slavery 
in a Christian community. 

When a professed minister of the Gospel de- 
scends from the exalted sphere in which he 
ought to move, and becomes the public advocate 
of slavery, there seems, in ‘our judgment, no 
palliation for his apostacy. It were a breach of 





but comprehensive command—“ 'THou emai | 


charity, a violation of sound reason, to admit 
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the possibility of such a man, (notwithstanding 
his title of Reverend,) ever becoming useful in 
the church of Christ. We grieve and are hor- 
ror-stricken, that the editor of the Christian 
Gazette, printed in this enlightened city, should 
have given cause for animadversion in this re- 
spect; and would esteem ourselves culpable in 
the judgment of Heaven, and of the Christian 
community, were we not to hold up to detesta- 
tion the avowed sentiments of this infatuated 
individual. Has he ever understood or appre- 
ciated the prophecy in Isaiah, Chap. 61, con- 
cerning the Lord, whom ‘he pretends to wor- 
ship? Has he weighed in the balance of the 
sanctuary, the following sublime and glorious 
passage? “The spirit of the Lord is upon me, 
because the Lord hath anointed me to preach 
good tidings unto the meek; he hath sent me to 
bind up the broken hearted, to proclaim liberty, 
to the captives, and the opening of the prison 
to them that are bound; to proclaim the accept- 
able year of the Lord, and the day of ven- 
geance of our God; to appoint unto them that 
mourn in Zion, to give unto them beauty for 
ashes, the oil of joy for mourning, the garment 
of praise for the spirit of heaviness; that they 
might be called trees of righteousness, the 
planting of the Lord, that he might be glorified. 
And they shall build the old wastes, they shall 
raise up the former desolations, and they shall 
repair the waste cities, the desolations of many 
generations.” 


We would ask R. W. Cushman, if the above 
text from sacred and irrefragable prophecy, 
which was fulfilled in the coming, the open 
declaration, and wondrous acts of the Messiah, 
be calculated in the slightest degree to warrant 
his bold and impious assertion—* We know of 
nothing in the law or the Gospel that can be call- 
ed a prohibition of slavery—we believe it is not 
prohibited under the old dirpensation or the 
new.’ If he answer in the affirmative, we shall 
infer that, unwilling to retain a sense of Divine 
truth, he is “given up that he may believe a lie.” 

Among the articles which he says he has 
been perusing in order to arrive at fair conclu- 
sions relative to slavery, we notice “a letter 
from Jeremiah Hubbard, of Guilford county, 
N. C., and clerk of the Yearly Meeting of 
Friends of that state, to a Friend in England.” 
It would not be difficult to prove the falsehood 
of many of the statements of the said Jeremiah 
Hubbard, in the letter referred to, and we shall 


information of such as “have a sincere desire to 
be enlightened.” It seems also that after the 
perusal of the documents specified, R. W. Cush. 
man laid them down with the following im. 
pressions: 
“Ist. That slavery, whether politically, so- 
cially, morally, or economically considered, is a 
grievous curse to the land. 
“2d. That neither the North nor the South will 
much longer tolerate it; and that it must there- 
fore come to an end. 
“3d. That the slaves must be colonized—that 
they must either leave the country, or the rice, 
cotton, and sugar section of it must be relin- 
quished to them. 
“4th. That the enterprise of the American 
Colonization Society, as that society is now or- 
ganized, deserves the codperation of every phi- 
lanthropist in the country, whether slave holder 
or abolitionist. 
“Sth. That the objects of the Colonization 
Society and those of the Anti-slavery Society 
are not incompatible with each other, and that 
the opposition of the leaders of the latter to the 
former society, is injudicious, and injurious to 
the general cause of African melioration.” 

On each of these “ impressions’? we feel im. 
pressed to offer a comment or two, and will then 
dismiss the subject for the present. 


We agree with R. W. Cushman in his first 
article, but cannot avoid the sentiment that, had 
he made the first part of the 61st chapter of 
Isaiah, a principal document whence to draw 
his conclusions; he might properly have had an 
“impression” that slavery is also religiously “a 
grievous curse to the land” of missionary and 
bible societies, and lofty professions of Christi- 
anity. But he seems to have been aware that 
the most prudent method of remaining ignorant 
of the prohibitions of law and gospel, is to look 
at the oursipEe of his bible, that he may never 
meet with any thing (of Divine authority,) 
convince him that it is a sin to be a holder of 
slaves. Surely, had he given heed to the pre 
cepts of Jesus, he would have been impressed 
with the conviction, that “whatsoever is an in 
fringement of the law of nature,” (and he ad- 
mits “hereditary bondage” to be such) “must 
needs be a transgression of the law of nature's 
God—consequently sinful.”’ 

In his second article of faith, R. W. Cushman 
expresses the sentiment of every man of obser- 
vation and reflection; so that on the presump- 
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objection to his sentiment in this article. But 
we enter our protest against his. third article; 
viz: “ That the slaves must be colonized” &c. 
for the following reasons: 

First. The colonization of the slave can never 
be brought about with his own consent, conse- 
quently is not justifiable on the principle of 
equality of civil rights. Every effort therefore 
at colonization, by its advocates, (even under the 
present organization, which differs in no essen- 
tial point from the former,) is but a modification 
of the evil of hereditary slavery. 

Secondly. Such colonization as is proposed, 
even if it were not against the will of the slave, 
is impracticable, visionary, wild and grossly 
prodigal of lives and treasure. The precious 
confessions of colonizationists fully warrant this 
conclusion. 

Thirdly, Even if government were disposed 
in theory to adopt the eutopian scheme of the 
expatriation of our colored fellow citizens, the 
emancipation of the great mass of these descend- 
ants of African ancestovs, who would still groan 
and bleed under the hands of their whiie op- 
pressors, could not be effected within the period 
of a thousand years, which may well be called 
a day of eternity to slavery. 

A fourth argument, deduced from the letter 
and spirit of the law of love, might be offered, 
but R. W. Cushman could not comprehend it, 
and the genuine friends of humanity need it 
not. We are notwithstanding of his mind, that 
if the slaves do not leave the country, (or are 
not soon made freemen, in the sense in which 
abolitionists uniformly maintain,) the rice, cotion 
and sugar section must be relinquished to them. 


We now come to his 4th article of Christian 
faith, namely :—* That the enterprize of the 
American Colonization Society, as that society 
is now organized, deserves the codperation of 
every philanthropist in the country, whether 
slave holder or abolitionist.” 

In refutation of this article, we need only re- 
fer the “ reverend” writer to the facts disclosed 
at the late meeting of the American Coloniza- 
tion Society at Washington, and to the acknow- 
ledgments of some of the best members of that 
body. It cannot be shown that the present or- 
ganization of that socicty possesses one essential 
feature of difference from the former, excepting 
that their intention not to interfere with the ac- 
knowledged rights of the slaveholder, is more 
openly avowed than heretofore. How then, in 








the name of justice, mercy and truth, can it 
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qualifications for right judgment, we have no] 


“ deserve the co-operation of an abolitionist ?”— 
When light shall become one with darkness, 
and Christ have communion with belial, then 
shall there be a union between the abolitionist 
and colonizationist. But so long as the funda- 
mental principles of the two conflicting societies 
remain as they are, “a great gulf” will yawn 
between them, despite the sophistry of those who 
find it “expedient” to cajole and flatter now 
those whom but recently they would have tarred 
and feathered. 

Inasmuch as R. W. Cushman’s fifth article 
is predicated on the preceding one, we shall not 
waste time in argument to prove its absurdity 
and injustice. But since he has adduced the 
case of Onesimus, the servant of Philemon, as 
recorded in Paul’s Epistle to the latter, let us 
give it a little attention. The text does not 
warrant the opinion exclusively, that Onesi- 
mus had been a slave, for the Greek word, 
dsa05 (doulos) means also a servant; an as- 
sistant, indeed, in this case may denote an ap- 
prentice. Some imaginary cause of discontent 
may have induced the young man to leave his 
master, whom he may have considered as too 
‘ strict’ and ‘ religious’ for him; and Providence 
caused his clopement to redound to his spiritual 
and temporal good, through the instrumentality 
of the great apostle, who restored him, proba- 
bly not against his will, to the wronged Phile- 
mon. But even.if a slave, how did he restore 
him? “Not now as a servant, but above a ser- 
vant,” (saith Paul) “a brother beloved, espe- 
cially to me, but now much more unto thee, soru 
IN THE FLESH AND IN THE Lonrp.” 

We find here no dreadful apprehensions of 
amalgation—no proposition to separate him, 
through prejudice, from the most natural and 
appropriate medium of moral elevation—the so- 
ciety of the respectable and intelligent and pi- 
ous; but on the contrary Paul desires Philemon, 
“if he count him (Paul) a partner, to receive 
Onesimus as himself’ Would to God that si- 
milar charity and meekness and justice and 
condescension, ec‘uated all that are engaged in 
the reclaiming of runaway slaves! 


But to what lengths in this godlike method 
are we to expect him to go, in the restoration of 
slaves not only to their duties, but to their rights, 
who “has but a New England abhorrence of 
slavery?” Such abhorrence is quite compatible 
with the following philanthropic and Christian 
sentiment :—“ We believe there are few in Vir- 
ginia who do not consider the possession of pro- 
perty in human flesh a calamity!” So says R. 
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W. Cushman; who speaks not as the oracles of l 


God,” but as an oracle of Delphos. The cala- 
mity may be supposed in this case to be de- 
plored on account of the holders of slaves, some 
of whom, it appears, have been made willing to 
give them up even without compensation—but 
with this salvo, that they be removed from among 
them, and provided for! Wondrous penitence, 
admirable mercy. Nota word about the sin- 
fulness of their practice, or “ the restoring four- 
fold” to the defrauded, robbed and mutilated 
slave. 


R. W. Cushman seems to write at times on 
the principle of “non-committal!” We give a 
specimen :—* That it should ever have been se- 
riously proposed by those at the south, and much 
more that it should have been yielded by those 
of the north, who framed our constitution, that 
the African should be represented in our na- 
tional legislature, after having decided that the 
yoke that made him a beast of burden should 
not be broken, has always been to us a matter 
of astonishment.” But we are disgusted with 
the “ reverend” quibbler, and shall unreluctantly 
take our leave of him. 





We have the unexpected satisfaction to pre- 
sent our patrons with some letters from Libe- 
ria, that paradise of the Colonization Society.— 
They were written in the freedom of friendship, 
with no view to publication ; but esteeming them 
of too much importance to be retained in pri- 
vacy, or to circulate among a few, we have per- 
mission to insert them in the “Genius.” We 
are allowed but a short time for copying them 
previously to their transmission to Amos A. 
Phelps, Baltimore, for whom, as will be perceived, 
they are intended .by the gentleman by whose 


permission we are in present possession of 


them. 
PuitapeEvruia, 23d April, 1834. 

Dear Sir—After leaving you last evening, I 
went to Moyamensing, and there borrowed two 
letters, from which, and from two others I re- 
ceived from Mr. Buffum, I make the following 
extracts. From the first directed to Jacob 
Rhodes, I take what follows:— — 


“ AFRICA. 


“ Dear Brother—I am happy for the privilege 
that I have of writing to you at this time, being 
in Africa, Dear sir, you wish to hear, no doubt, 





some correct reports concerning this part of the 


world. It is a good place for the natives them. 
selves, but it does not suit any other living ani. 
mal on earth that is born any where else. Even 
the horses and dogs that are brought here from 
America take the fever and die here. Dear sir, 
it is practising the most cruel murder on the 
people to send them here in the dreadful situa. 
tion in which they send the people here. It is 
but few that escape the fever, and many die 
with it, and they who escape death only live to 
drag out a miserable, unhappy life. ‘There are 
twenty-five ministers of the gospel here at this 
time, and all of them are merchants. Excuse 
me. We have no horses here, no farms but 
what the natives themselves attend. The prin. 
cipal commodities are camwood, ivory, rice and 
gold dust. ‘There are many slaves on the coast 
at present. Give my love to Mrs. » and 
children. I hope to see you some day yet, 
though at this time we are a great distance off. 
Your friend, until death, 
JAMES TEMPLE.” 


In another letter to the Rev. Thomas P. Hunt, 
I find the following :— 


“ Dear Brother—Be sure not to bring your 
family here unless you come well provided for. 
I think Philadelphia is the best place for a poor 
man. I hope you have not forgot to keep up your 
meeting in prayer for me in this distant land. 
There 1s a great field for labor here among the 
natives, but in Liberia there is twenty-five 
preachers, and all doing nothing. It may be 
well enough for you to stay where you are and 
be contented to preach the word in Philadelphia. 
Give my compliments to Mrs. H. and tell her 
not to poke her nose into Africa. 


JAMES TEMPLE.” 


From another addressed to Thomas Black, I 
take the following :— 


“ Dear Brother—I take my pen in hand to 
write you at this time. I have got safely into 
Africa, and have been greatly disappointed in 
my expectations of things, but it seems that I 
shall have to make the best of a bad bargain, 
yet if better may be sought for I shall not fail 
to do so. But I am not at all satisfied here, and 
would give any thing to be at home, but will it 
not ruin my reputation to return and leave the 
white brethren here to suffer by themselves?* 
Is it not better to die with them? I sincerely 
believe that I ought not to have left my native 
land to have come here, but what can I do? I 
am here now, and have tried to get home in the 
very vessel in which I transport this letter, and 
would have come home in her, but health would 
not admit of it, so said the Doctor ; in that the go- 
vernor would not suffer the ship (Jupiter) to sail 
with me, and therefore my return has been post- 
poned to another. Dear brother, do pray for 








* Wonderful! that a negro should have such 
nice feelings as to ve ong with even white 
men! He alludes here to Wright, Spalding 





and others who sailed with him.—Ep. 
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me that I may get away from this horrid coun- 
try, and tell all the sisters of the church, if they 
wish to see me again, to pray for me, and I by 
the help of your prayers may see you again, 
and be with you in the house of God. Do pray 
for me. JAMES TEMPLE.” 


From another letter to Thomas Black, I ex- 
tract the following -— 


“They say Africa is the asylum for the dis- 
consolate and home of the oppressed. It is not 
so, but a place of banishment and misery, a place 
where hundreds have been sacrificed to the am- 
bitious thirst of the white man. I take it for 
granted that all who are engaged in sending 
slaves here, had better be engaged in the slave 
trade. ‘The fact is that they commit more sin. 
They pretend to send them here to be free, but 
they are slaves to the Colonization Society, and 
that society have murdered more unhappy slaves 
than the slave holders have done for twenty 
years in all the slave islands, They know what 
kills them, and yet they will send them here. I 
hope that free men may not be fools enough to 
satisfy the white people as to come. 


JAMES TEMPLE.” 


In the margin of the last two letters I find 
the following which I extract entire. It is 
written in a small hand, and is headed “Africa” 
in each letter :-— 


“ The court house is thirty by fifteen feet in 
size, and is eaten up by the bugabug. There is 
two men to be bound to set on the jury. There 
is no law here. There have been four elephants 
taken lately here, and some of the beef was 
brought to this place. ‘There is at this time a 
great war between different neighboring tribes. 
Slaves fighting their masters, and are likely to 
obtain their freedom. 

“Francis Devany’s accounts have been set- 
tled. It is found that he is worth nothing. 

“There are more slavers on the coast at this 
time than have been for many years at one 
time. 

“There was a man killed a monkey and made 
a good dinner of it—he lay dewn and died. It 
is said the monkey killed him. 

“ Drivers, bugabugs, claw scorpions, spiders, 
ants of a hundred kinds, lizards thousands, 
snakes thousands, tigers many, leopards, mon- 
keys, wild cats of many kinds, antelopes, a thing 
like a spider, it has three mouths, it comes in 
the house in the night and crawls on the wall. 
If it should bite a person, it is instant death to 
him. The claw scorpion is almost as bad with 
its sting. The drivers have been known to kill 
cattle and men. Our next door neighbor had 
like to have been taken with a leopard a few 
nights ago. These things are all around us.— 
You cannot get a mile from the little spot where 
we live but you will find centipedes, line worms, 
and many other things too tedious to mention, 
all to keep one on his guard.” 
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“* AFRICA, 1834. 

“ Dear Sir—You know that I am no politic 
man, [politician] but in politics I have a word 
to say to you, and that is, Africa is not a fit 
place for the people to be sent. ‘There has been 
nothing but death and destruction ever since the 
first ship load of emigrants was sent here. I 
have not time to give you a description of the 
state of things, but I had rather be a slave any 
where in the United States than to be a gover- 
nor of all Africa, as for the enjoyment of my 
life here. Take it for granted, I had rather be 
engaged in the slave trade than to be engaged 
in sending men to this place. The fact 
is, not one comfort in all the colony, but it is 
like a gloomy prison, where nothing is to be 
heard but the groans of the disconsolate. 


“ JAMES TEMPLE. 
“Mr. A. Winiams.” 


The above letters are without date, but they 
came in the Jupiter, and were brought by the 
Rev. Mr. Wilson. 

Since writing the within, I have conversed 
with Thomas Brown, who came in the Jupiter, 
from Liberia. He says the population is about 
2,200, one half of whom are children, and more 
than one half of the remainder are women.— 
About twenty women, colonists, have married 
native men, that is, recaptured Africans. ‘Two 
men, namely, a Mr. Curtis and a Mr. Brazil 
Gray, have adopted the native dress and the na- 
tive customs. ‘The former has a wife in the co- 
lony, and has also native wives. Property is de- 
preciating in value. Land which he gave $100 
for a year ago, he set up at auction, and had one 
$10 bid. He bid it in himself at $40, and came 
away and left it unsold. He says the letters 
which I have copied were written in the first 
week in March. The vessels sailed 9th of 
March. When, O when shall a true picture of 
this Golgotha be presented to the view of this 
deceived and guilty nation! Yours ever, 

JOSHUA COFFIN. 


We understand that Elliott Cresson has al- 
ready been tampering with Thomas Brown, but 
has not found him sufficiently pliable. He may 
notwithstanding give the public some “ facts,” 
as much to be relied on as the appointment of 
Joseph Whiteall and Samuel Webster to the 
Vice Prestpency of a certain Auxiliary Coloni- 
zation Society. Both those respectable Friends 
were ignorant of the intention to nominate 
them, and both refused to serve in the station. 
—Ep. 





Anti-slavery societies are rising throughout 
our land, auxiliary to the parent institution. 
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May they “increase and multiply,” having deep 
roots, out-spreading branches, and “fruit after 
their kind.” 


NO FICTION! 

Much has been already communicated to our 
readers on the subject of the proceedings at 
Lane Seminary ; but we feel that the following 
extracts from a letter of Aucustus WarrLzs, to 
the editor of the Western Recorder, are too mo- 
mentous to be withheld. Some of the facts, we 
hope, will be “horrified” enough to touch the 
most ossified nerves of the most thoroughgoing 
colonizationist. 


LANE SEMINARY, Marca 6, 1834. 


Mr, Editor—We have just closed one of the 
most interesting debates that I have ever at- 
tended. For eighteen evenings we have discus- 
sed the subject of abolition and colonization ; 
and what is very remarkable, not the least un. 
kind or even unpleasant feeling has been exci- 
ted. ‘There has been no shuffling, no quibbling, 
no striving to evade the truth; but on the other 
hand, candor, fairness and manhood, have cha- 
racterized the whole debate. Every argument 
has been fairly weighed ; every objection duly 


considered. Neither side finds any fault with 


the other. 


~ 


All are satisfied that justice has 
been done. 


The speakers were from Virginia, Alabama, 
Kentucky, Louisiana, Arkansas territory, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, New York and Connecticut; most 
of them the sons of slave-holders. 

The debate was opened by Mr. , of Ala- 
bama. He commenced by asking this question 
“What is slavery?” “Before we can pre- 
scribe a remedy,” said he “we must under- 
stand the disease. We must know what we 
are attempting to cure before we give the medi- 
cine.” I was rejoiced to hear such a begin- 
ning from the son of a slave-holder; for I had 
longed to learn the true condition of the slave. 
And I had no doubt but that the feeling of the 
abolitionists on the subject of slavery, “ was the 
poetry of philanthropy,”* and that “ nine-tenths 
of the horrors of slavery were imaginary.” 


He occupied nearly three evenings. When 
speaking of the cruelties practised upon the 
slave, he said—“ At our house it is so common 
to hear their screams from a neighboring planta- 
tion, that we think nothing of it. The overseer 
of this plantation told me one day, he laid a 
young woman over a log, and beat her so ge- 
verely that she was soon after delivered ofa 
dead child. A bricklayer, a neighbor of ours, 
owned a very smart young negro man, who 
ran away; but wascanght. When his master 
got him home, he stripped him naked, tied him 
up by his hands, in plain sight and hearing of 
the academy and the public green, so high that 
his feet could not touch the ground; then ticd 
them together, and put a long board between 





* Rev. Dr. Hawks. 


j his legs to keep him steady. After preparing 
him in this way, he took a paddle, bored it full 
of holes, and commenced beating him with it. 
He continued it leisurely all day. At night his 
flesh was literally pounded to a jelly. it was 
two weeks before he was able to walk. No one 
took any notice of it. No one thought any 
wrong was done.” 


He stated many more facts of a similar kind, 
It will be recollected that he was attempting to 
give a fair expose of slavery. ‘“ And (said he) 
lest any one should think that in general the 
slaves are well treated, and these are the except. 
ions, let me be distinctly understood ;—Cruelty 
is the rule and kindness the exception.” 


This was assented to and corroborated by all 
from the slave-holding states. And to show 
its truth, I will here introduce a few facts, as 
related by individuals from different parts of 
the country. 


Mr. , from Kentuky, who came here a 
colonizationist and a slave-holder, but has since 
turned abolitionist and emancipated his slaves, 
said—* Cruelties are so common I hardly know 
what to relate. But one fact occurs to me just 
at this time that happened in the village where 
I live. The circumstances are these. A co. 
lored man a slave ran away. As he was cros- 
sing Kentucky river, a white man, who suspec- 
ted him, attempted to stop him. The negro re. 
sisted. The white man procured help, and fi- 
nally succeeded in securing him. He then 
wreaked his vengeance on him for resisting— 
flogging him till he was notable to walk. They 
then put him on a horse, and came on with him 
ten miles to Nicholasville. When they entered 
the village, it was noticed that he sat upon his 
horse like a drunken man. It was a very hot 
day; and whilst they were taking some refresh- 
ment the negro sat down upon the ground un- 
der the shade. When they ordered him to go, 
he made several efforts before he could get up; 
and when he attempted to mount the horse, his 
strength was entirely insufficient. One of the 
men struck him, and with an oath ordered him 
to get on the horse without any more fuss. 
The negro staggered back a few steps, fell 
down and died. I do net know as any notice 
was ever taken of it.” 





Mr.—, of Virginia, amongst others, related 
the following :—“1 frequently saw the mistress 
of the family beat the woman who performed 
the kitchen work, with a stick two feet and a 
half long, and nearly as thick as my wrist; 
striking her over the head, and across the 
small of the back, as she was bent over at her 
work, with as much spite as you would a snake, 
and for what I should consider no offence at all. 
There lived in this same family a young man, 
a slave, who was in the habit of running away. 
Fe returned one time after a week’s absence. 
|The master took him into the barn, stripped 
_ him entirely naked, tied him up by his hands, 
| so high that he could not reach the floor, tied 








| his feet together, and put a small rail between 
| his legs, so that he cculd not avoid the blows, 
o 
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and commenced whipping him. He told me 
that he gave him five hundred lashes. At any 
rate, he was covered with wounds from head to 
foot. Not a place as big as my hand but what 
was cut. Such things as these are perfectly 
common all over Virginia; at least so far as J 
am acquainted. Generally, planters avoid 
punishing their slaves before strangers.” 

Mr. , of Missouri, amongst others, related 
the following :—* A young woman who was 
generally very badly treated, after receiving a 
more severe whipping than usual ran away. In 
afew days she came back, and was sent into 
the field to work. At this time the garment 
next her skin was stiff like a scab, from the 
mnning of the sores made by the whipping. 
Towards night she told her master that she 
was sick, and wished to go to the house. She 
went ; and as soon as she reached it laid down 
on the floor exhausted. ‘The mistress asked 
her what the matter was? She made no reply. 
She asked again; but received no answer -I’ll 
see,’ said she, ‘if I cant make you speak.’ So 
taking the tongs, she heated them red hot, and 
put them upon the bottoms of her fect; then 
upon her legs and body; and finally in a rage 
took hold of her throat. 'This had the desired 
effect. The poor girl faintly whispered, ‘Oh, 
misse, don’t—I am most gone ; and expired.” 

We want no other commentary on the state 
of feeling in that community than this. The 
woman yet lives there, and owns slaves. 

It is hardiy necessary for me to add, though 
it is a part of the object for which I write, that 
I have altered my opinion both in regard to ab- 
olition and colonization societies. And as I 
have a large number of friends, who take your 
paper, and in it have seen my endorsement to 
the colonization scheme, as President of the Co- 
lonization Society of Oneida Institute, and who 
know that I have talked upon the subject both 
in public and in private ; and that I have writ- 
ten letters to promote its interests, and given 
and hegged money to forward its operations; I 
wish them to know that I disclaim all connee- 
tion with it; that I believe its doctrines, ten- 
dencies and measures are calculated to subvert 
the best interests of the colored people, to 
strengthen prejudice, to quiet the conscience of 
the slave-holder, and put far off the day of eman- 
cipation. I can abundantly prove all this and 
much more. But the length of this communi- 
cation forbids. [I will only state one or two 
facts illustrating the effects of the two so- 
cisties, 

_Conversing with a slave-holder a few weeks 
since, he said—* I always knew that slavery 
was wrong in the abstract; but I think it is 
right under existing circumstances. At any 
rate the Colonization Society says so; and its 
agents preach it where I live; and all my 
neighbors believe it. We all belong to the So- 
ciety, and give money to it. I have regularly 
given ten dollars per year to help remove sla- 
very.” 

_ So far his views were formed by colonization 
influence ; and no doubt he was truly benevo- 








‘tin giving his money to remédve slavery in 


this way ; for he thought it was the only way- 
He says now, “That the $10 a year which I 
gave to the Colonization Society, was but a 
quietus to my conscience; and I thought I had 
a right to hold slaves indefinitely. But I find 
that the blacks have rights, as well as the 
whites, and we are invading them. I can give 
no more money to the Colonization Society, for 
I believe it is doing a vast deal of harm.” 

Your’s respectfully, 

AUGUSTUS WATTLES. 

Now if the gentlemen who have given the 
above facts, and who have like men and Chris- 
tians, turned their backs upon an - Institution 
which sanctions the brutalities specified, be at- 
tracted by the mere “ poetry of Philanthrophy,” 
we would thank some genuine Philanthropist to 
inform us, from which of the two contending 
corps, the poet Laureate is most likely to be 
selected. 
OBITUARY ON EVAN LEWIS. 
Extracted from a Doylestown paper. 


Departed this life, in Philadelphia, on the 25th 
of the 3d mo. 1834, Evan Lewis, late editor of 
the Genius of Universal Emancipation, in the 
52d year of his age. A wife and five children 
are left to lament his exit, while Africa deplores 
the loss of one of her ablest advocates: he was 
her friend, with an emphasis of feeling, pecu- 
liarly and characteristically his own. 


“No farther seek his merits to disclose,” 


But let one who has long enjoyed his friend- 
ship, testify its depth and constancy and vivid 
character; and let those who knew him, and 
those who knew him not, thus mingle their ca- 
dences of sorrow, while his “shrieved” spirit 


)rejoices in that blessed home, best portrayed in 


his own language, extracted from one of his 

private letters :— 
“There is a land of rest and peace, 
A port where storms and tempests cease, 
A mansion for the blest above, 
Where concord reigns, and peace and love. 
A city, whose foundation stands, 
On crystal, gems and diamonds; 
Whose gates of purest gold expand, 
At great Jehovah’s dread command, 
To invite the welcome pilgrim home 
When his appointed work is done. 
There happy seraph’s sweetly sing 
Hosannah’s to their Heavenly King ; 
Enraptur’d saints in concert raise 
Eternal songs, of living praise. 
No borrow’d lustre there they need, 
From our celestial regent shed ; 
Jchovah sits in light enthroned, 
And sheds benignant glory round. 
In radiant splendor clear and fair,* 
Messiah shines propitious there : 
For ever gilds the bright abode, 
Where souls triumphant worship God.” 





* Fair as the moon, clear as the sun, &c. 
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LITTLE HENRY. 


Rey. J. Leavitt—The heart rending account 
of the little colored boy’s being taken from 
school by a police officer, on the charge of being 
a slave, was read in my family from the Evan- 
gelist last evening; and this morning, the en- 
closed amount was made up and is now handed 
you, with a request that it may be used for his 
benefit. A part of it is contributed by a colored 
woman and a little colored boy—a little girl, 
seven years old gave $1, and a little boy, five 
years old, 25 cents. And we all feel very deeply 
interested for the little sufferer, and pray he 
may not be sent back. 

A Susscrine|r. 

New York, April 7, 1834. 


Remark.—The above came through the post 
office, we do not know from whom. ‘The amount 
enclosed was five dollars, which has been placed 
in the hands of Professor Wright, 130 Nassau 
street, who will see it faithfully applied for little 
Henry’s benefit. Our readers will be sorry to 
learn that little Henry has been quite sick, 
while lying in the cold and uncomfortable jail. 
But he is not in jail now. There are some kind 
friends in New York, who do not think it is 
right to take little boys away from the school 
where their fathers send them, and carry them 
off to Virginia and make them slaves where 
they are not allowed to go to school, and learn 
to read even the Bible. Two of these friends, 
one a white and the other a colored man, went 
to the judge of the Circuit Court, and promised 
him that if he would let little Henry be taken 
out of the jail till the time of trial came on, they 
would then either give him up or pay the money 
for him. The judge accordingly gave an order, 
and the jailor let them take him away. Now, 
if the children who do not wish to have little 
Henry taken off to Virginia and made a slave, 
will send money enough, these kind gentlemen, 
who are what is called his bail, will not give 
him up; but if the court should think that ac- 
cording to the constitution and laws of the United 
States, the man has a right to carry him away, 
then they will leave it for a jury to decide how 
much they ought to give for not delivering him 
up.—WN. Y. Evangelist. 





JUVENILE COMPOSITION. 


The following was written by a little colored 
boy who attends the free school, and was read 
at the Garrison Literary Society of youths, of 
this city. 

LITTLE HENRY SCOTT. 
Plundered of all his comforts here, 
In sorrow doomed to mourn, 
Nought'to his sight but grief and fear, 
His only hope is from him torn. 
Sons of freedom to you I appeal! 
Who the blessings of “ liberty” so proudly claim, 
And if your hearts are prone to feel, 
Break ! O break! the tyrant’s chain. 
To old Virginia’s polluted shore 
Is he to be dragged away, 








| 


To live in slavery’s bloody gore 

Where tyrants will crush his life away ? 

O make the galling chains all break ; 

Do, little Henry save; 

Make tyrants tremble and quake ; 

For God commands, you must them “ break.” 

H. G, 

New York, April 5, 1834. 





FROM PEEKS-KILL, N. Y. 


We have had the gratification to attend a lec. 
ture for two successive evenings, on the sub- 
ject of American Slavery, by the Rev. Mr. Deni. 
son, of New York, a young man of talents. In 
his first lecture, he gave a general idea of the 
wickedness and abominations of slavery, as it 
now exists in our boasted republic; and in the 
second, the outlines of the plans and principles 
of a society to which he belongs, styling them. 
selves Abolitionists. We confess that we were 
not before fully acquainted with the views and 
plans of that society ; and we deem it an act of 
justice to the cause of the oppressed, to state 
that our sentiments in the main, are with theirs. 
We seo nothing why the spirit of republican. 
ism which acknowledges “all men FREE AnD 
EQquAL,” should not be substituted for tyranny 
and oppression; we see no just cause why 
“life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness,” 
should not be granted to a man of one hue at 
well as another. Slavery is an abomination, 
is a foul stain upon our country’s escutcheon, 
and should be abolished immediately ! Jmme. 
diately? Yes, go immediately about doing right 
for wrong. Go immediately about complying 
with this commandment of holy writ, “ What. 
soever ye would that man should do to you, do 
ye even so to them.” Go immediately about 
preparing the blacks in our slave. holding states, 
for a state of freedom, if preparation is necessary. 

We will here mention that the public will 
have an opportunity to hear more on this sub- 
ject, in a few weeks, by the same gentlemen. 
It is also expected that judge Jay, of Bedford, 
will be present and address the meeting at the 
same time, of which due notice will be given. 


Peekskill Sentinel. 


Miss Cranpatt.—The recent visit of this 
lady to Boston gave many of hér friends an op- 
portunity to behold her face, and express their 
thanks for her unfaltering efforts to elevate the 
intellectual and moral character of an inj 
race. Nothing could be more delightful than 
to witness the manifestations of gratitude and 
respect, which were made to her by our colored 
brethren and sisters. They thronged around 
her in crowds, and poured their benedictions 
upon her head, in strong and fervent language. 
Every effort was made by them to make her 
visit agreeable. On Saturday afternoon a large 
number of colored friends, of both sexes, sat 
down with her and a few white friends to 4 
splendid entertainment given by Mr. and Mrs. 
Robinson, iri George Street. Mr. Barbadoes 
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also manifested a very liberal and hospitable 
spirit, as well as other individuals. 

During her stay, Miss Crandall was invited 
to sit for her portrait by Mr. Alexander, by a 
committee chosen for that purpose. It is now 
completed and we pronounce it an admirable 
likeness. We learn that it is to be put in the 
Artists’ Exhibition in May.—Liberator. 





JUDGE JAY ON COLONIZATION. 


We have been politely favored with the fol- 
lowing copy of a letter written not long since, 
by the Hon. William Jay, to a highly respec- 
table gentleman in N. England who had expres- 
sed his dissent from the known opinions of Mr. 
J.on slavery and its remedy. We commend 
it to the consideration of our readers, both for 
the respect due to the writer and the weight 
and clearress of his arguments--N. Y. Evange- 
list. 

Bedford, N. Y. Feb. 12, 1834. 

Sir—I cannot forbear returning my acknow- 
ledgements for your very courteous and friendly 
letter of the sixth instant. 

As my sentiments relative to the Colonization 
Society, were expressed in rather strong and 
abrupt language, and as it appears they are 
unfortunately at variance with your own, you 
will not I trust, deem it either impertinent or of- 
fensive in me, if I take the liberty of stating a lit- 
tle more in detail, my objections to that society. 

Having read my father’s life, you are of 
course no stranger to his opinions of slavery, 
and you wiil not be surprised at my having 
adopted them, or at my having followed his ex- 
ample in abstaining from all connexion with 
the Colonization Society. I have never concur- 
red with those who regard the society as a con- 
spiracy to perpetuate slavery ; but on the con- 
trary readily acknowledge that it embraces many 
whose abhorrence of slavery is as strong as my 
own, and who support it in the expectation that 
it will lead to emancipation. I question not the 
purity of their motives, but the expediency of 
their measures, and the soundness of some of 
their principles. It is the practical operation 
of the society I chiefly condemn, and which as 
it becomes more and more developed, is weak- 
ening the confidence of many of its early friends. 

The late detestable proceedings in Connecti- 
cut, could not have been tolerated by a Christian 
people had they not been taught by the Society 
that the free blacks are nuisances, that nothing 
can be done here to improve them; hence the 
bitter opposition to measures however Christian, 
which cies a tendency to retard their expulsion 
from the country, precisely as the Georgians 
opposed the civilization of the Indians within 
their borders. 

The Christian friends of the Society, flatter 
themselves that it is exerting a MORAL INFLUENCE 
in favor of emancipation. Such an influence 


indeed admits slavery to be a political evil, but 
shrinks for pronouncing it a sin. It boasts 
that it censures no man from being a slave- 
holder, and asks no man to liberate his slaves. 
It exposes none of the abominations of slavery— 
it says not one word against the American slave- 
trade—it justifies, as necessary, the wicked and 
cruel laws against the free blacks, and it as- 
sures the master by removing these people, it is 
promoting his pecuniary interest and personal 
security. 

How all this tends to destroy slavery, I am 
at a loss to understand. The Society professes 
to have no other object than the colonization of 
free persons of color. And yet in direct viola- 
tion of its constitution, whether intentional or 
not, it has, in fact, become a great and power- 
ful Anri-Azoxirion Association. The Society 
openly justifies the laws which prohibit manu- 
mission, except on condition of transportation. 
I have a formal resolution by an auxiliary so- 
ciety, in substance declaring that no slave should 
be liberated unless sent out of the country. Of 
course, those who cannot send their slaves away 
act righteously in keeping them in bondage. 
The whole society, without a single exception, 
to my knowledge, are loud in their condemna- 
tion of abolition, and too many of them are 
making the most unfounded charges against 
abolitionists; yet, by their constitution and re- 
iterated professions, they have no more right to 
oppose abolition, than they have to oppose the 
United States Bank. At the late meeting in 
Washington, the efforts of the Abolitionists 
were denounced as “a ruffian enterprize ;” and 
it was even charged to them as a crime, that 
they were petitioning Congress for the abolition 
of slavery in the district of Columbia! 

Now, it is admitted by Colonizationists, that 
they have no hope of extinguishing slavery, by 
colonization, in less than ONE HUNDRED YEARS. 
Of course, by denouncing abolition, they justify 
the continuance of slavery for at least this pe- 
riod, with all its consequent misery, ignorance 
and heathenism. 

It is most freely admitted that good men be- 
long to the society ; but candor will not deny 
that men of an opposite character also belong to 
it, The facility with which mobs are collected 
in its behalf seems to indicate that there is 
something in the society that appeals to the un- 
holy passions and prejudices of our nature. 
One of the vilest papers with which I am ac- 
quainted in the State of New York, has been 
vociferous in support of the society. It is also 
worthy of remark, that the abolitionists univer- 
sally, I believe, profess to act upon Christian 
principles—are, in other respects, as a bod 
supporters of good order and morality, and stre- 
nuous advocates of the temperance cause. Their 
principles and views, notwithstanding the ca- 
lumnies against them, are strictly legal and 
constitutional; and the charge against them of 
wishing to turn loose a horde of barbarians, 















































must operate on the conscience, the character, 
the interest, or the fears of the slave-holder. 
But the Society does not, and dares not address 
itself to the conscience of the slave-holder. It 









who are instantly to be elevated to political free- 
dom and equality, utterly false. 

No one can more sincerely deplore than my- 

self, the acrimony and violence with which 
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some of these men too frequently express them- 
selves; but I believe their object to be good, 
and I pray God it may be obtained. 

I have thus sir, with the frankness your letter 
seemed to invite, stated some of the reasons of 
my hostility to the colonization society ; but be 
assured this hostility has no reference to its 
members, among whom are very many excel- 
lent citizens and devoted Christians. We can. 
not all see alike, and it is natural that a ques- 
tion involving the temporal and eternal happi- 
ness of MILLIONS of our fellow men, should ex- 
cite strong and deep feeling. May we all re- 
member, that however good we think the end, 
we are pursuing, it cannot justify any means 
inconsistent with truth and Christian charity ; 
and that however earnestly we strive, it is in- 
cumbent on us as Christians, that we “ strive 
lawfully.” 

With sincere respect, I have the honor to be 

your very obed’t servant. 
WILLIAM JAY. 


From the Cincinnati daily Gazette. 
MEXICO. 


Benyamin Lunpy, well known as the Editor 
of Tue Genius or Untversat Emancipation, and 
an indefatigable philanthropist, in respect to 
people of color in particular, has just reached 
Cincinnati from an extensive tour through the 
interior of Mexico. We are indebted to him for 
the subjoined sketch of the present condition of 
the country. He is preparing a full and mi- 
nute account of all his observations, with inter- 
esting facts which he has collected, the whole 
intended for speedy publication. 

“Tn the opinion of the most intelligent per- 
sons I met with, both citizens and foreigners, 
the government of Mexico has now settled down 
upon a liberal and permanent basis. The late 
puerile efforts of Bravo and Canalizo were cal- 
culated to make but little impression on the 
public mind. The President Santa Anna, is 
exceedingly popular throughout the Republic. 
He has now, for the third time, after being cal- 
led to take the command of the military forces 
of the nation, retired to his farm—It is stated 
that he has publicly declared his intention to 
pattern after our great Washington, as far as it 
may be in his power. Newspapers are rapidly 
increasing on the liberal side, among which 
there is one entitled the “Snape or Wasaine- 
ton.” Most of them are ably conducted; and 
they have, for some time past, been liberally fil- 
led with spirited essays and paragraphs, criti- 
cising the conduct of the priesthood, and de. 
manding the free toleration of the Protestant re- 
ligion. The great mass of the citizens, and 
even many of the Catholic clergy, are decidedly 
in favor of this measure. The Executive branch 
of the general government has recently corres- 
ponded with those of the several States, relative 
to the immediate adoption of measures to amend 
the Constitution for that purpose. 
tle doubt of its being speedily accomplished. 
They are now preparing to establish the trial 
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a portion of the Mexican people. A large ma- 


ee 
by jury in the state of Coahuila and Texas. The 


clause in the law of April, 1830, prohibiting the 
migration and settlement of citizens of the Uni. 
ted States in Texas, is prospectively repealed, 
It will be null and void on the 21st of May next, 
The introduction of slaves is positively prohibit. 
ed, by both the general and state governments, 
and the laws relative thereto will be rightly en. 
forced. Voluntarily indentured laborers may be 
held for ten years, and no longer, under any cir. 
cumstances, in ‘Texas. All slaves introduced, 
and not thus indentured, are immediately free. 
The proceedings of the Convention to form a 
new State government in Texas, separate from 
Coahuila, were disapproved, and their proposi- 
tion was promtly rejected, by the Mexican Con. 
gress. In the first place this “ Convention” was 
organized in an informal and illegal manner, 
Secondly, it was opposed by many of the most 
substantial settlers as premature. And thirdly, 
it was pretty well understood that the new State 
would endeavor to re-establish the system of 
slavery. Their draft of a constitution contained 
nothing to prohibit that, as the present constitu. 
tion does. Stephen F. Austin was the bearer 
of it to the seat of the general government. 
The unsettled state of things, at that period, 
prevented an immediate attention to his appli- 
cation. In his anxiety to obtain the sanction 
of government, without much investigation, he 
gave some offence to the Vice-President. At 
length he found he would be unsuccessful, and 
immediately wrote to the Auguntameinto (cor- 
poration) of San Antonia de Bexar, recommend- 
ing a correspondence with the other local au- 
thorities in Texas, and the organization of a 
State government, separate from Coahuila, with- 
out the consent of Congress or the other States. 
The Auguntameinto of Bexar is composed of 
liberal Mexicans. But Austin did not find them 
traitors to their government. Instead of com- 
plying with his request, they passed resolutions 
severely reprehending his conduct, and imme- 
diately communicated the whole to the governor 
of the state. Upon the reception of this com- 
munication, the governor sent the papers direct- 
ly to the President of the Republic. Austin had 
quitted the capital before this information reached 
the government, and was on his way home. A 
force was instantly despatched in pursuit of him, 
and he was overtaken at Saltillo in the south part 
of Coahuila and Texas. He had thus merely set 
his foot over tls line, within the State, when he 
was taken into custody, and remanded back 
to the city of Mexico, to await his trial on 
charge of disobedience to the laws and constitu- 
tional authority of the Federal government. 


It was not expected that the rash proceedings 
of Austin would produce any commotion im 
Texas. He was previously unpopular with 
many of the settlers, and his conduct upon the 
present occasion, is er censured by a great 
portion of them. The foreigners, generally, 
condemn it in the most unqualified manner. 
They consider it particularly injurious to them- 
selves as it is calculated to foment the prejudice 
against them, which was partly declining, among 
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but at the same time resolutely determined that 
the laws shall be obeyed, and their constitution 
preserved inviolate. Of the few settlers in Texas, 
who may be willing to join in Austin’s Quixotic 
movements, the principal part are persons of 
little character or responsibility.—It is believed 
that the better sort have sufficient influence to 
awe them into silence, or at least to prevent any 
serious turbulence. 

The emigration to Texas is increasing from 
our northern and middle States, as well as from 
Europe. Some are still going from the south 
and west; but as the government is about to 
adopt efficient measures to prevent the intro- 
duction of slaves, the emigrants will consist 
principally of hardy industrious freemen.” 





Review—* Emancipator and Journal of Public 
Morals,” for April 29, 1834. 


We have attentively read this number of 
Wit.tAm GoopeLu’s paper, with intention to se- 
lect from it such portions as might be most 
suitable for the “Genius of Universal Emanci- 
pation;” and having scored off several para- 
graphs for our printer, saying to our noble 
selves, as we marked the extracts—* This is ex- 
cellent—this is just the thing—we must give 
our readers this,’”—-we went on, until nearly the 
whole paper was in danger of being transferred 
to our next number of the Genius, to the exclu- 
sion of our own very interesting essays, and of 
the vigorous and animated contributions of our 
young adjuvants, several of whom, chuck full of 
philanthropy, and of fiery indignation against 
the ebominations of slavery, are at our elbow, 
pressing their claims to immortality in our co- 
lumns. We therefore conclude it best to pass 
some of the contents of the said “ Emancipator” 
in review before us, and to arrest and mark 
them respectively, pro bono publico ; thus: 

Tue Morro. “If thou forbear to deliver them 
that are drawn unto death, and those that are 
ready to be slain; if thou sayest, behold, we 
knew it not; doth not he that pondereth the 


heart consider it? And shall not he render to 


every man according to his works!” Prov. 
xxiv. 11, 12. 


There is something, courteous reader, there is 
something in this quotation that causes a man 
to reflect, whether he will or not, and if he have 
been guilty of the omissions of duty herein spe- 
cified, he will tremble too, as did Felix, when 
Paul brought the truth home to him. No sub- 
terfuges of expediency or necessity, can screen 
the culprit from the clear, steady, discriminating, 
unflattering light of truth in his own conscience. 


he may call it “ignis fatuus,” and any other 

nickname that whim or fashion may furnish; 

but he knows that it will speak out, and will be 

heard, and will condemn him, even in the midst 

of the abundance of corn, and wine, and oil, and 

purple, and fine linen, with which, by unjust and 

unmerciful means, he may have been permitted 

to surround himself. We may appeal to the 

slaveholder, and demand, “is not this the truth, 
canst thou deny it?” 

Under the caption “ ANTISLAVERY,” is an ad- 

dress of “a friend to the South,” taken from the 
Antislavery Reporter,” in which the author 
reasons and expostulates with “ Southern Chris- 
tians,” in much candor, intelligence, charity, 
and fearlessness. “ Brethren, the Bible is a 
book not of explicit statutes, but of general prin- 
ciples, to be applied by individual conscience to 
every case of moral action. In regard to hu- 
man rights, its grand law is—“ Love thy neigh- 
bor as thyself.”—* Whatsoever ye would that 
men should do unto you, do ye even so to them.” 
This is the point blane exordium, which he ap- 
plies in detail, showing the acknowledged and 
deplored violations of the holy principles of the 
Bible by our fellow citizens of the south, who 
feel the blighting and destructive influence of 
slavery, which “prostrates all that is fair and 
lovely and of good report.” And he offers 
some suggestions, enabling the sincere heart- 
ed among them, (and of these no doubt, there 
are many,) “to oome at a right decision in 
relation to the system” of crime and devastation 
under which the master and slave are groan- 
ing. 

By the triple light of fact, of law, and of 
conscience, the writer is honest in the conviction 
that he, with others not slave holders, nor resi- 
dent in slave holding states has a duty to perform 
in behalf of the slaves and their masters; this 
duty is, “not to appeal to the slaves to assert 
their rights, and maintain them by physical 
force ;” but “to the masters to give unto their 
slave that which is just and equal.” 

He then takes a calm, and prayerful survey 
of the existing system of American slavery, of 
which kindness is not the appropriate fruit, 
and sums up his characteristics under four 
heads as follow : 


Ist. It gives up a man for life, for no crime, 
to the arbitrary control of another, subjecting 
him to the liability of cruel treatment, which he 
very often receives. 

2. It places the female slaves within the 
control of the masters, and thus directly induces 





He may stamp his foot, and shake his fist at it, | 





the practice of unbounded lieentiousness. 
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3. It virtually destroys the family relation, 
and asa matter of fact, the slaves pay little 
regard to that relation. 

4, It induces a traffic in the persons of men, 


which is always marked by outrageous cruelty.” 

His inference from these premises is inevitable, 
“that slavery is directly theft, and indirectly a 
violation of all the commandments.” 

We would most earnestly and affectionately 
exhort our southern brethren, who are still 
making excuses for living in habitual and well 
known sin, to ponder on the exposition which 
the writer next gives, of the numerous and trite 
evasions of his charge, which all must succumb 
to the Divine command: “ Masters, give unto 
your servants that which is just and equal.” 

The scheme of gradual emancipation, onee so 
popular, but now rapidly sinking into execrable 
contempt, he shows to be fatally delusive; and 
makes a forcible appeal to their interests, in 
behalf of immediate unconditional emancipation, 
showing that the worst that can happen in case 
they exchange the slave system for one of free 
labor, will be the “sinking of the principal only, 
while they retain the interest, on the cost of 
their slaves, instead of giving up the estimated 
value of them, (500,000,000 dollars,) principal 
and interest, a dead loss, to say nothing of the 
expense of deportation. 

While he denounces the system of coloniza- 
tion as it exists, for being unjust, inhuman, and 
totally inadequate to the end proposed, he ob- 
jects, not “to the business of colonizing Africa 
with suitable emigrants, who go of their own 
free choice,” but as a remedy for American 
slavery, the present system is shown to be truly 
disastrous, 

As to the bugbears of “insurrection,” and 
“horrors” similar to those of St. Domingo, the 
writer exposes them to merited contempt, and 
shows, from all history as well as from e¢common 
sense, that they never have occurred, and never 
will, among freed men; because the motive for 
insurrection cannot exist. The usual argu- 
ments for the continuance of slavery he meets 
and silences, but rests mainly in his appeal as 
“speaking to sincere Christian men,” upon 
“ changeless right and self-evident truth ;” upon 
the retributive justice of God, and the moral 
force of the universe; all of which are over- 
whelmingly on the side of the oppressed, and 
are hastening the crisis when slavery must be 
annihilated for ever. 
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the “ Forcible removal of the colored people,” in 
reference to the sentiments of the “ Rey. Lixo. 
NARD Bacon,” which although apparently dis. 
avowing coercion, do notwithstanding tend in. 


} directly to the encouragement of that ne plus 


ultra of the present scheme of colonization, 
Leonard Bacon had assured the public “ that the 
American Colonization Society, as now organ 
ized, will not suffer itself to become auxiliary to 
any scheme for the compulsory removal, or in. 
creased oppression of the colored people.” The 
grounds of this assurance are examined by 
the editor, who thinks he has shown it to be 
without foundation, maugre all the pretensions 
of Bacon and others, whose views of “ coercion” 
are widely different from those of Broadnax, 
Breckenridge, and a few more, who have ho. 
nestly borne testimony to the fact, that the 
society, of which they still are members, “ did 
become auxiliary to the compulsory removal of 
the colored people,” and that “their funds are 
stained with blood. 

The editor concludes by exhorting every con. 
tributor to those funds, to pause and ponder. 
“A righteous and unerring Judge, (continues 
he) whom no sophistry can perplex, no subter. 
fuges deceive, and no compliances bribe, will one 
day make inquisition for this blood. The times 
of ignorance he may have winked at, but by the 
disclosures of his providence, now calls on all 
men, every where, to repent. We could not 
slumber on our beds without having recorded 
this solemn admonition. We now dismiss this 
subject to the decision of the pnblic conscience.” 

The next subject in order, is one of the 
deepest interest; it is demonstration clear and 
incontrovertible, of the tendency of our fellow 
citizens of color, to moral elevation, so soon as 
the fetters of slavery and prejudice are removed. 


From Poughkeepsie, Duchess co. N. Y. 


A meeting of the temperance society of the 
people of color of that place, was held in the 
Lancaster school room, April 1, 1834, and reso- 
lutions were presented by the Rev. C. W. Garp- 
NER, and adopted with much unanimity, to 
diseard the use of wine, beer, cider and every 
other intoxicating drink, either for themselves 
or families, except in case of bodily infirmity, 
and to set an example of temperance by not 
offering them to their friends. This was even 
carried so far as to cease from the use of intoxi- 
cating wine at the communion of the Lord's 
supper. He objected to the use of it in this 
great solemnity, on many accounts, which may 





be substantially condensed as follows: Because 


Next follows No. 3, of the editor’s remarks on it may prove a temptation to drunkenness: be- 
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cause pure wine can very rarely be obtained, 
and the liquid so called is an adulteration wholly 
unfit for so sacred a use; because, if even pure 
wine could be obtained, it might be a source of 
drunkenness ; because water is preferable, being 
a sacred emblem often spoken of in reference to 
the atonement and its effects, which were re- 
presented to the Jews under this symbol for 
forty years. Exod. xvii. 6. 1 Cor. x. 4. 

But to the New York Colonization Society the 
objections were, that it discourages virtue ;— 
“P or we nave given as good evidence of moral 
reform as any other people, seeing that from 
among two hundred colored inhabitants in this 
village, ninety-four belong to the temperance 
society, and many of the others are temperate. 
And if men are to be exiled according to their 
virtue, then virtue has no reward.” 

Because, from the opinion of Dr. K. Mitchell 
of Philadelphia, given to the mother society 
three years ago, it is but little better than mur- 
der to send any persons born north of the Poto- 
mac to Liberia. 

“No good can result from sending temperance 
men, when it.is acknowledged that no traffic 
can be held with the natives without ardent 
spirits! and if that be a fact, we fear the pro 
position is hypocritical.” 

‘fhe colonizing of civilized people among the 
heathen has generally resulted in evil to the 
latter. ‘Therefore, having done so much to re- 
form ourselves, any measures for exiling us on 
the.sickly shores of Africa, or elsewhere, is 
inimical to our peace and hostile to our best 
interests.” Several observations of similar pur- 
port were included, and the resolutions ended 
with the acknowledgment that “William L. 
Garrison and his coadjutors in the cause of abo- 
lition are the true friends of mankind,” and 
with the determination to support the “ Libera- 
tor” and all abolition papers, as far as in their 
power. 

(Signed) Tuos. Braprorp, President. 

Nathan Blount, Secretary. 


So far so good ; but what about 
MR. GURLEY IN NEW YORK. 

Taking it for granted that the editor of the 
Emancipator has been telling no jibs about him, 
it appears that he might have been much better 
employed in adjusting the old accounts of his 
favorite institution, than in endeavors to prose- 
cute impositions on the public, who, from the 
“numerous audiences” at the places appointed 
for his harangues, seem to be duly awakened to 
the importance of the cause, which he has 
managed heretofore with such unparalleled ho 
nesty. Alas! who could have imagined three 
years ago, that in the city of New York, such a 
personage, representing so formidable a society, 
after all his faithful efforts to get up an excite- 
mentin favor of colonization bubbles, and against 
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the horrors of abolitionist anarchy and fanati- prisoned—even there, where Col. Judson so sig- 
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cism, should have obtained no more than 63 
hearers on one occasion, and 100 on the other ; 
although the weather was peculiarly fine, and 
the hotises in which he lectured were spacious 
enough to contain with ease two thousand, or 
three thousand persons! So flushed, at the 
onset, was Gurley, with the anticipation of a 
good fat loan, that he confidently asked for 
$50,000 : but condescended, soon afterwards to 
solicit only “donations of books fér the Liberian 
colony.” “A request,” says William Goodell, 
“which we: heartily hope will be promptly 
granted, including suitable works on slavery, 
the slave trade, and the traffic in strong drink.” 


DYMOND’S ESSAYS 
Are next noticed with approbation, as tending 
most efficiently to promote what is so much 
needed, “ a second Protestant Reformation.” 
The writer is a member of the society of 
Friends. 


We pass in order, to some observations on 
Gradualism, recommended by a writer in the 
Clarkson (Ten.) Chronicle, as copied into the 
Lexington (Ken.) Luminary. This “ Wilber- 


force,” although more reasonable than a coloni- 


zationist, proposes a plan which abolitionists 
cannot countenance, inasmuch as its main argu- 
ment is not on the principle of plain justice, but 
subsidiary to the cupidity of the slaveholders, 
who, according to this plan, “may get clear of 
their slaves while the price is high. William 
Goodell very properly remarks that the writer 
should adopt a plan founded on better principles, 
before he adopts the signature of “ Wilberforce.” 

There follow interesting notices of the pari 
passu advance of the two grand objects of public 
associated efforts, namely the doing away of 
slavery and intemperance. Even in the slave 
holding state of Tennessee, are discovered the 
beneficial effects of “agitating the question of 
abolition at the north,” and the mere ideality of 
the danger so much dreaded from honestly and 
fearlessly expostulating with men. And in Mid- 
dletown, Connecticut, the colored people have a 
flourishing temperance society. Hope. for the 
slaves is also grounded on the high moral tone, 
especially in the enforcement of the seventh 
commandment, by which many highly respecta- 
ble publications in the. west, south, and else- 
where, are dignified. 

At Brooklyn—where Miss Crandall was im- 
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nalized himself, an antislavery meeting was held 
on the Ist of May! The redoubtable Colonel 
now intimates that in future his neighbors may 
Sight the Negro school as well as they may. 
None, surely, will envy him “the cream of 
glory,” with which his head is encircled, for in 
all likelihood both head and heart will ache for 
very triumph. 

Some remarks of a London writer, on Ameri- 
can Christianity, are next noticed. There is 
also given an instance of the “hush” policy, 
as extracted from the Philadelphia Presbyterian 
of April 17, A.D. 1834; the date, it is hoped, 
may be preserved. 


Our extreme modesty almost forbids our men- 
tioning another item in this number of the 
Emancipator, namely, a sort of compliment to 
ourselves, as editor of the Genius of Universal 
Emancipation ; but happily this commendation 
is so near the bottom of the column, that we 
hope we shall not be too much elevated thereby 
in our own estimation, especially as we know a 
secret, which, if divulged, would leave us very 
little to be proud of. We may as well owt with 
it—the chief merit of the April number is due 
to a gentleman of this city, the contributions of 
whose pen we hope will continue to sustain the 
well earned reputation of our periodical, to say 
nothing at present of its Female Department. 





{In our next number, we shall treat our 
patrons with some highly interesting reports of 
an Auxiliary Antislavery Society, recently or- 
ganized in this city ; and of the glorious triumph 
of our cause at the late Antislavery Convention 
held at New York, 

Some of our correspondents have expressed a 
desire to be furnished with facts in relation to 
the conduct of emancipated slaves in St. Do- 
mingo and other places. We shall endeavor to 
gratify them. 





“ Before the arrival of the missionaries, the 
indigenous natives of old California lived in the 
lowest state of degradation. Like the lower ani- 
mals, they would pass whole days lying stretched 
out upon their belly in the sand; and like the 
beasts of prey, when pressed by hunger, they 
would fly to the chase merely to satify the wants 
of the moment. A sort of religious horror, ne- 
vertheless, made them believe in the existence 
of a great Being, whose power they dreaded.” — 
Malte Brun. 


Such is the deplorable condition of the man, 
when left to the baneful influence of ignorance. 
Without virtue to elevate his mind, without 
judgement to direct his way, without philoso- 








phy to regulate his passions, without religion to 
preserve him on the rock of truth, at once he js 
sunk far below the grade of the brute creation, 
to whom Providence has given instinct alone 


that they might move and live, and have their 
being. 





From the Emancipator. 
A LAMENTATION 

OVER THE LANE THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY BY MEM- 

BER OF A KINDRED INSTITUTION. 
Fire! fire! alas, alas! poor sister Lane! 
An abolition brand has laid thee low. 
Three weeks the furious element did rage, 
Nor could Ohio’s flood the burning quench. 
“Lane fuit,” on the lonely monument, 
Doth tell the passing traveller thy fate. 
Thy smoke hath risen to the weeping clouds, 
Thy ashes are a prey to wolfish winds. 
The place where thou didst stand is desolate 
As is the former home of friends deceased. 
No more within thy walls shall justice find 
The cordial advocate, of brazen lungs. 
To tell of rights, hereditary rights 
To flesh and blood and lives and souls of men. 
Nor will the mourner raise his plaintive voice 
Within thee now, to tell the story sad, 
Of sins bequeathed to justice—loving heirs. 
Nor will the man of burning charity 
Receive thy silver to be husbanded 
In sending colored missionaries out, 
To people (under ground) Liberia’s shore. 
Alas! how fallen! Sad the destiny 
Of that which abolition fires invade. 
Let sister institutions look and fear. 
Let theologic students stand aloof: 
Let them retreat in haste and firmly grasp 
The bed-posts of the sick seciety ; 
There’s safety there. 
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This work will henceforth be issued monthly, 
in theCrry or Partaverrara. It will be neatly 
printed on fine paper, and folded in the octavo 
form, each number making sixteen large pages. 
A title page and index will accompany cach 
volume. 

The price of subscription will be One Dowtar 
per annum, always to be paid in advance. 

Subscribers who do not particularly specify the 
time they wish to receive the work, or notify the 
editor (through the medium of a post-master, ot 
in some other way,) of a desire to discontinue It 
befure the expiration of the current year, will be 
considered as engaged for the next succeeding 
one, and their bills will be forwarded accord- 
ingly. 

Any person remitting Five Dollars to the Edit 
or, in current money of the United States, will be 
entitled to s:x copies for one year. 

Letters and papers must be directed to E. A. 
ATLEE, N. W. corner of Race and Fifth 
streets, Philadelphia, and the postage paid ™ 
all cases. 
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